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MEMORANDA 


Unprepared Allied defenders of the Adriatic port of 
Bari (anciently known as Barium) were dealt a devas- 
tating blow by the might of the German air force 
December 2, 1943, according to the Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette of December 17. Barium was a stopping place 
for Horace on his famous journey to Brundisium; he 
notes that the town abounds in fish (Sat. 1.5.96-7). 

Banished to Barium in A.D. 65 to satisfy a whim of 
the emperor Nero, Lucius Silanus showed himself a 
shade more alert than the modern occupants (Tacitus, 
Annales 16.7-9). To his armed assassins whose leader 
observed that “he was a man of surpassing strength” 
Silanus offered what defense “ ... he could with his 
naked hands, till he fell, as though in battle. . . ” 

C. Howarp SMITH 
LEISENRING, PENNSYLVANIA 

Between Tears and Laughter, Lin Yutang’s recent 
book (John Day, New York 1943) is sure to interest 
any thinking person, but of particular interest to 
classicists is the fourth chapter headed “The Suicide 
of Greece.” Here and in the pages following, the 
Athenian and British empires are contrasted and Peri- 
cles compared to Churchill. Both are roundly con- 
demned by the author for being imperialists. But all 
through the book are references to ancient times, which 
make one wish that American politicians would occa- 
sionally give evidence that they realize that the world 
existed before the prohibition era. 

It is good, too, for one devoted to the so-called 
classics to have his attention called anew to the fact 
that there are very great classics nearly contemporary 
with the work of Aeschylus and Plato, not by residents 
of Attica, but by natives of Shantung and Honan. 

G. BAKER 
URSINUS COLLEGE 

The December 19 issue of a French newspaper pub- 
lished in New York City, called France Amérique, 
bears the following in its heading: 

Le cri de France 4 ses alliés: VENEZ VIDER VICHY! 

ArTHUR MOSER 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


Major Milton V. O'Connell of the United States 
Marine Corps recently addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders in Cleveland. In his talk, quoted 
at length in the Herald Tribune, November 28 
1943 (Sect. 3, 6-7), he stressed the love for a home 
which together with the desire for peace and ged 
characterizes the fighting men in the South Pacific. He 
concluded with the story of a raider who said: “When 
I'm paid off, I’m going so far inland lugging an anchor 
under my arm, that when I get to the place where 
people ask me what that thing 1s, I’m going to settle 
down, for good!” The reader is at once reminded of 
the Odyssey (XI.121-9). Appropriately enough, the 
word dyxvpa is unknown to Homer. 

Epwarp CoyLe 
MORRIS HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK 

The Modern Language Journal (27.494-5) has, under 
the title A Call for Cicero and Vergil, a plea regarding 
secondary Latin. The need is not merely for the study 
of Latin, but for enough Latin to make it useful for 
students in their pursuit of literary studies, says Pro- 
fessor A. M. Withers of Concord College. Pupils who 
have had only two years of Latin seem to him to be 
“poor material for modern foreign languages or for 
English language and literature.” Latin, he continues, 
“is not worth time and labor unless it really takes solid 
effect upon the individual, that it may almost as well 
be removed as a subject of study if students are not tc 
advance further than the sentence-writing, paradigm- 
parroting stage.” In conclusion, he begs “all who are 
responsible for college English, and for modern foreign 
languages begun in college, to band together in de- 
manding at least one year of college Cicero and Vergil.” 


The New England Classical Association will meet March 17 
and 18 at Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, Mass. Through its 
headmaster, Dr. Frank L. Boyden, the Academy has invited 
members of neighboring classical organizations to enjoy the 
Academy’s hospitality without charge while in attendance. 
Communicate with the Secretary of the Association, Professor 
John W. Spaeth, Jr., Wesleyan University, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. A full program of the meeting will be printed in 
the next issue of CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
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A Modern Version of Aristotle’s Poetics 


Most of the two-thousand- -year pilgrimage to Aris- 
totle’s Poetics has been made by critics anxious to found 
or to justify their critical practice. Maxwell Anderson 
comes to the Poetics as a dramatist in search of work- 
able techniques “to take the gamble out of playwrit- 
ing.”! In his essay he offers as his considered judg- 
ment of the best dramatic practice (8) a “modern ver- 
sion of Aristotle.” 

He finds his touchstone for tragedy in a reinterpre- 
tation and combination of three elements in Aristotle: 
discovery, faulty hero, and catharsis. It would be 
tempting to draw additional parallels from Anderson's 
theories and plays,? but these three are the only ones 
that Anderson himself draws. There is even no men- 
tion of the unities. 

Everything in the play hinges on the first element, 
the discovery (or recognition) scene, which, says 
Anderson, Aristotle considers “essential to tragedy.” 


1Maxweli Anderson, The Essence of Tragedy and Other 
Footnotes and Papers (Anderson House, Washington 1939), 4. 
The Essence of Tragedy and the other papers are occasional 
essays, as Mr. Anderson explains in a foreword: The Essence 
of Tragedy was written to be read at a session of The Modern 
Language Association in New York City, January, 1938. 
Whatever Hope We Have was delivered, in a slightly different 
form, as the Founder's Day Address at Carnegie Institute, 1937. 
A Prelude to Poetry in the Theatre and The Politics of Knick- 
erbocker Holiday appeared as prefaces to published plays. Yes, 
By the Eternal was printed in Stage as a rejoinder to an article 
by Max Eastman in the same magazine called By the Eternal.” 
This small volume, of considerable critical importance, seems to 
be out of print at this time. Anderson House, which published 
this volume, has also published the following plays by Max- 
well Anderson: Valley Forge, Winterset, Mary of Scotland, 
The Masque of Kings, High Tor, The Wingless heeaai a, The 
Star-Wagon, and Knickerbocker Holiday. 

2For example, Anderson’s preference for drama in verse, 
shown in his plays and in A Prelude to Poetry in the Theatre, 
printed in the 1939 collection. Aristotle included verse in his 
definition of tragedy (Poetics 1449 b 23ff.). In his essay (37), 
Anderson makes a statement about the sources of poetic tragedy 
that is in the main Aristotelian: “I had discovered that poetic 
tragedy had never been successfully written about its own place 
and time. There is not one tragedy by Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, Shakespeare, Corneille or Racine which did not have 
the advantage of a setting either far away or long ago. With 
this admonition in mind I wrote Elizabeth the Queen and a 
succession of historical plays in verse. . .” Winterset, he goes 
on to say, is an experiment in a modern theme. Aristotle 
encourages the dramatist to experiment and apply his own 
variations, but for themes he favors the stories of tradition 
(Poetics 1451 b 15, 1453 b 22-6). It would do no harm, too, 
to mention Anderson’s debt to Greek dramatic history, though 
it is not necessarily Aristotelian. From his studies of Greek 
drama he has drawn strength for his conception of the drama 
as a religious rite. “The theatre originated in two comple- 
mentary religious ceremonies, one celebrating the animal in 
man and one celebrating the god. Old Greek Comedy was 
dedicated to the spirits of lust and riot on earth, spirits which 
are certainly necessary to the health and continuance of the 
race. Greek tragedy was dedicated to man’s aspiration, to his 
kinship with the gods, to his unending, blind attempt to lift 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON ARISTOTLE 


The recognition scene, as Aristotle isolated it, in the 
tragedies of the Greeks, was generally an artificial device, 
a central scene in which the leading character saw through 
a disguise, recognized as a friend or as an enemy, perhaps 
as a lover or a member of his own family, some person 
whose identity had been hidden. Iphigeneia, for example, 
acting as priestess in an alien country, receives a victim for 
sacrifice and then recognizes her own brother in this 
victim. There is an instant and profound emotional re- 
action, instantly her direction in the play is altered.3 
It is clear from the last sentence that Anderson wishes 
to add Aristotle’s peripety (1452 a 22)—a profound 
change in the direction of the play—as a necessary con- 
sequence of the discovery. He will keep this and 
amplify it for his own purposes. Aristotle's discovery is 
limited to the uncovering of “disguise or the unveiling 
of a personal identity,”* but in a subtler, perhaps more 
introspective, form it is present, Anderson finds after 
much study, “in the plays we choose to remember” (6) 
But the element of discovery is just as important as ever. 
For the mainspring in the mechanism of a modern play 
is almost invariably a discovery by the hero of some 
element in his environment or in his own soul of which 
he has not been aware—or which he has not taken suffi- 
ciently into account. . . . A play should lead up to and 
away from a central crisis, and this crisis should consist in 
a discovery by the leading character which has an in- 
delible effect on his thought and emotion and completely 
alters his course of action (6-7). 

Anderson does not make clear just how far he follows 
Aristotle in his conception of the tragic hero. He seems 
to be interested in one main point, the perfectibility of 
his hero. 


The hero who is to make the central discovery in a play 
must not be a perfect man. He must have some varia- 
tion of what Aristotle calls a tragic fault—and the reason 
he must have it is that when he makes his discovery he 
must change both in himself and in his action—and he 
must change for the better. The fault can be a ve 
simple one—a mere unawareness for example—but if he 
has no fault he cannot change for the better, but only for 
the worse, and for a reason which I shall discuss later, it 
is necessary that he must become more admirable, and 
not less so, at the end of the play (8-9). 


Aristotle, let me remind you, insists that the characters 
of tragedy be morally good characters, presumably to 
begin with, or at least that their good side be presented 
in the play.5 This quality distinguishes them from the 
characters of comedy. Aristotle says nothing about 
character changes after the discovery. Anderson’s in- 
terest runs in the opposite direction. His hero must be 


himself above his lusts, and his pure animalism, into a world 
where there are other values than pleasure and survival. How- 
ever unaware of it we may be, our theatre has followed the 
Greek pattern with no change - essence, from Aristophanes 
and Euripides to our own day” (11). 
35-6; Aristotle allows for .the possibility of the simple plot, 
which has neither peripety nor discovery (Poetics 1452 b 15). 
46; Anderson is, of course, correct: Poetics 1452 a 30-1452 
b 8, 1454 b 19-1455 a 21. 
51448 a I-19, 1453 a 7-17, 1454 a 16-21, 1454 b 8-11. 
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capable of improvement before the discovery, but, 
above all, he must be improved afterward. Anderson 
and Aristotle meet on the common ground of their 
interest in morality. If it is the “modern’thing to 
censure the ancient critic for drawing moral considera- 
tions into aesthetic criticism, what must we do about 
Anderson with his insistence upon moral realization? 
If it is sufficient justification for Anderson that he must 
meet the aspirations of his audience, perhaps it 1s 
sufficient for Aristotle too. 

One other point remains before we are finished with 
the faulty hero—the nature of his fault. Aristotle rules 
out faults of vice and depravity and seems to prefer 
that the fault be a serious error of judgment (1453 a 
8-17). As we can see in the quotation, Anderson gen- 
eralizes on Aristotle and stipulates only the presence of 
a fault, perhaps a very slight one, which will allow the 
hero room for improvement. 

On the third element, catharsis, Anderson does not 
have a great deal to say, but it is clearly a concomitant 
of the other two elements. At the beginning of his essay 
the dramatist refers to Aristotle’s definition of tragedy 
“in his famous passage on catharsis” and_ poses the 
question “why the performance of a tragedy should 
have a cleansing effect on the audience” (3). Near the 
end of the essay he answers the question in a passage 
that ties together all three Aristotelian elements that 
we have dieceaal, The writer of tragedy 

must follow the ancient Aristotelian rule: he must build 
his plot around a scene wherein the hero discovers some 
mortal frailty or stupidity in himself and faces life armed 
with a new wisdom. He must so arrange his story that 
it will prove to the audience that men pass through ‘suffer- 
ing purified, that, animal though we are, despicable though 
we are in many ways, there is in us all some divine, in- 
calculable fire that urges us to be better than we are (13, 
my italics) . 
In the light of Aristotle, several adaptations are at 
once apparent. First, whereas in Aristotle's view the 
purification 1s entirely an audience reaction (1452 b 30- 
1453 a 40, 1453 b 1-23), Anderson’s audience sees it 
taking place in the soul of the hero and is then puri- 
fied in its own collective soul by empathy. Second, 
Aristotle confines suffering, an element of the plot equal 
in importance to peripety and discovery, to destructive 
or painful actions on the stage—tortures, woundings, 
and the like (1452 b 10-3). Anderson makes the sut- 
fering introspective: it takes place within the soul of 
the Third, Aristotle’s tragedy effects the purga- 
tion of pity and fear (1449 b 27-8); Anderson says 
nothing of pity and fear, and it is evident that for him 
purification lifts men above all the dross of animalism 
and earth, so that they may “claim a kinship - with a 
higher mortality than that which hems them in’ " (13). 
Last, of the two principal interpretations of the meaning 
of kaBapors Anderson chooses the moral one—that the 
emotions are left ennobled—rather than the medical 
one which has excess emotion purged away. The latter 


seems better established in Aristotle (Politics 1341 a 
21-5, 1341 b 32-1342 a 16), but the former gives scope 
to the note of moral height on which a tragedy must 
end, according to Anderson, if it is to succeed in the 
theatre. 

Anderson has combined into a working unit for 
dramatic writing three elements that Aristotle was in- 
clined to think of separately, and in so doing he has 
broadened their scope to make the theatre “a religious 
affirmation, an age-old rite restating and reassuring 
man’s belief in his own destiny and re ultimate hope” 


(14). 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


GeorGE Yost, JR. 


Aristotle and the Concept of Evolution 


Nowhere in his writings does Aristotle state ex- 
plicitly whether he believes or disbelieves in the eternity 
of the human race. Under these circumstances state- 
ments from which one could infer his opinion assume 
great importance. Platt, in his translation of De Gen- 
eratione Animalium, comments on 762 b 28ff. in the 
following manner: “This is, I believe, the only passage 
from which we can gather anything about Aristotle’s 
views on evolution. ... It is clear that... he had no 
objection to the gradual development of man from some 
lowly organism, but also that he wisely maintained an 
attitude of absolute agnosticism on the question.” And 
he adds that the passage ‘appears to have strangely 
escaped the notice of modern writers on the subject, at 
least I have found no reference to it in any whom I 
have consulted.”! 

It seems true that the words under discussion, im- 
portant as they are, have not been heeded by those 
dealing with the history of biology, nor have they in 
general been given much attention by the commentators 
on Aristotle or by historians of philosophy. Yet more 
than eighty years ago J. Bernays took notice of the 
statement, and so did Susemihl and Zeller, following 
his example.? As Bernays pointed out, the theory of 
evolution is discussed by Aristotle as a mere hypothesis. 
He wishes to determine how man and _ four-footed 
animals could have developed if indeed they were 

“earth-born” as some say; and on this assumption he 
arrives at the conclusion that they must have originated 
from scolices.3 Since Aristotle does not identify him- 
self with this theory and since the concept of creation 
is irreconcilable with his philosophy, Bernays concluded 


1Cf. The Works of Aristotle, ed. J. A. Smith and W. D. 
Ross, Oxford 1912, vol. V ad locum. 

2Cf. J. Bernays, Theophrastus’ Schrift iiber Frémmigkeit, 
1866, 44ff.; E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, II 2(3), 
1879, 508, n. 1; F. Susemihl-R. D. Hicks, The Politics of 
Aristotle, 1894, ad 1269 a 5; cf. also below, note 5. 

3The hypothetical form of the argument is stressed in the 
beginning (762 a 29) and at the end (763 b 3). The philoso- 
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that Aristotle assumed the human race to be eternal. 
For such an interpretation he found confirmation in 
Aristotle’s insistence that all human knowledge, once 
gained, is lost and then again rediscovered. In this way, 
Bernays said, Aristotle tried to defend the thesis of the 
eternity of mankind against the objection usually made 
that arts and sciences obviously were established at a 
relatively late date in human history, a fact that seems 
strangely inconsistent with the claim that man existed 
always.* 

Bernays was certainly right in emphasizing the hypo- 
thetical form of Aristotle’s statement. But his con- 
clusion, in my opinion, is open to two objections. First, 
Aristotle’s own views can hardly be deduced with cer- 
tainty from what he says in a passage where he is 
merely developing the theories of somebody else.‘ 
Second, not only those who admitted the eternity of 
mankind spoke of the repeated destruction and re- 
covery of arts and sciences. Plato did the same and 
yet he left undecided whether man existed from the 
very beginning of the world.6 One must therefore 
turn to other passages in order to gain a more secure 
basis for deciding the issue at stake. 

Now in the second book of De Generatione Animal- 
ium Aristotle proclaims that there is always a class of 
men and animals and plants (731 b 35 . . . yévos det 
Kai éori Kai dutdv). At first thought 
it might be doubtful whether the term “always” covers 
eternity 4 parte posteriore as well as a parte anteriore. 
Yet Aristotle holds that that which does not perish has 
never been generated (De Caelo 282 a 31). Therefore 
he cannot have assented to the theory of evolution 
which he examines later on.? The assumption of a 
world without men and plants and animals apparently 
is foreign to Aristotle. So much is certain, even if his 
belief in the spontaneous generation of some animals 
and plants means that these several species were gener- 
ated in course of time.’ It is now safe to add that by 
his theory concerning the history of arts and sciences 
Aristotle, like Thepohrastus and later Peripatetics, in- 


phers attacked are men like Anaximander (cf. also the interest- 
ing passage Diodorus I 7). Only two kinds of spontaneous 
generation are held conceivable by Aristotle: that from eggs 
and that from scolices. But the former is rejected because it 
has no analogy in reality (763 a 5ff.). 

4Cf. Bernays, 45ff. 

5Zeller seems also to have been dissatisfied with Bernays’ 
procedure in this respect; for he quotes other Aristotelian pass- 
ages from which the eternity of man follows, as he thinks (loc. 
cit.). Susemihl, on the other hand, goes so far as to say that 
Aristotle, in De Generatione Animalium, refers to the evolu- 
tionary views with “grave doubt” (loc. cit.). 

6Cf. Plato, Laws, 781 e-782 a and Bernays himself, op. cit. 

49%. 
eres W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Metaphysics II, 1924, 357 (ad 
1070 a 21-6) who by the same argument refutes Brentano's 
claim that “human reason, though imperishable, is not pre- 
existent from eternity.” 

8Theophrastus thought that man was coexistent with the 
world, but that trees and animals came into being only after- 


tended to support the supposition that the human race 
is eternal.9 

The argument, as I have tried to put it, holds good 
also if confronted with the results of modern investiga- 
tions into the chronology of the Aristotelian writings. 
According to these studies the biological works, of 
which De Generatione Animalium is part, are late; and 
De Caelo, where the concept of eternity is defined, 
though begun in Anistotle’s middle period, embodies 
his views in their ultimate form.!° The theory that all 
knowledge is lost and rediscovered is attested in the 
second book of the Politics (1269 b 1) that is early, 
but also in the late eighth chapter of Metaphysics A 
(1074 b 10.)!!_ All the utterances adduced, then, are 
characteristic of what is held to be the final stage of 
Aristotelian philosophy. 

I thought it worth while once more to call attention 
to the passage in De Generatione Animalium because 
of the intrinsic interest of the statement made. But 
there is also a more general consequence involved which 
should not be overlooked. The historians of science. 
generally speaking, characterize Aristotle as a philoso- 
pher who “saw a consistent evolution from lower to 


higher forms of being.”!2_ The historians of philosophy, 


wards (cf. Porphyry, De Abstinentia II, 5; Bernays, op. cit. 
39ff.). There is of course no reason to assume with Bernays 
(51) that Aristotle in later years might have admitted that 
animals developed after man. Bernays’ claim is merely determ- 
ined by his wish to make Theophrastus agree with Aristotle, 
but Theophrastus might well have been more independent than 
Bernays believes. For spontaneous generation of animals and 
plants according to Aristotle, cf. e.g. 761 b 23ff; 762 b arff. 

9Cf. Bernays, 46ff., where the history of this debate is 
outlined. 

10For the biological works cf." W. Jaeger, Aristoteles, 1923, 
351ff. Jaeger does not mention De Generatione Animalium 
specifically, but this book presupposes the Historia Animalium 
written at the end of Aristotle’s life (ibid. 352; 325, n. 1). P. 
Gohlke, Hermes LIX, 1924, 294ff. has not given any further 
clarification of the chronology of the biological writings. For 
De Caelo, cf. ibid., 316ff; especially 324, note 1. 

11For Politics, cf. again Jaeger, 282; for Metaphysics cf. ibid., 
230, for ch. 8, 368ff. 

12E. Nordenskidéld, The History of Biology, 1932, 37; cf. 
also H. F. Osborn, Frog: the Greeks to Darwin, 1929, 87. 
That at least in his later years Aristotle was favorably inclined 
towards the concept of evolution is assumed by C. Singer, A 
Short History of Biology, 1931, 39. One noteworthy exception 
is N. v. Hofsten, Isis, XXV, 1936, 81, who says: “Aristotle... 
has founded a general philosophic theory of evolution, but not 
the biological theory of evolution, viz., the theory of descent.” 
Dr. I. E. Drabkin, in a personal communication, suggests that 
the identification of Aristotle with evolutionary theory is per- 
haps due in large measure to a curious error of Darwin. On 
the very first page of The Origin of Species, in the beginning 
of the “Historical Sketch,” Darwin ascribes to Aristotle an evo- 
lutionary view, referring to Physics II 8, 198 b 18ff. But here 
Aristotle is citing this view only for the purpose of refuting it. 
For the interpretation of the Aristotelian passage itself, cf. also 
E. Zeller, Ueber die griechischen Vorginger Darwin’s. Vortrage 
und Adhandlungen, 3. Samml. 1884, 43ff., who is of the opin- 
ion that Aristotle outlines the theory as a mere experiment of 
thought, and that it cannot be attributed even to the pre- 
Socratics. 
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on the other hand, take the opposite stand. They deny 
that Aristotle’s thought 1 is suggestive of “evoluion in 
time, or from one species into another.”!3 Both con- 
testants in the main base their verdict on Aristotle’s 
metaphysical and logical theories. In my opinion there 
can hardly be a doubt that the philosopher Aristotle 
was not an evolutionist. At any rate from De Genera- 
tione Animalium it follows that no protest can be 
entered against such a claim on the evidence of Aris- 
totle’s biological researches which in this connection 
certainly must be taken into account. The scientist 


Aristotle rejected that theory of evolution which the 
ancients knew. How much less can his system be 
linked to evolutionary ideas of the nineteenth or 
twentieth century! Where Aristotle speaks of man as 
the highest and most perfect being, he envisages not a 
process that leads to the evolution of man, but rather 
an eternal gradation inherent in the work of Nature 
whose ultimate aim, at least on this earth, is mankind.!4 


Lupwic EDELSTEIN 
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Two Mediaeval Tours de Force 


Poets from Homer to Catullus to Herrick have raved 
about the fascination of the human eye. The slender 
hand, the fair cheek, the glowing hair have all in turn 
furnished inspiration to sculptor and poet. But the beard 
—a mark of virility and dignity from Biblical times on 
to the modern Arab whose most sacred oath invokes 
the Prophet’s beard—has jain unkempt and unsung. 

Now the beard has not been altogether without its 
herald. The glorification of the beard is achieved in a 
religious allegory, an obscure dissertation dating from 
the twelfth century. The author is Burchardus de Belle- 
vaux, a Cistertian abbot whose Apologia de Barbis was 
only recently discovered in Switzerland and edited, from 
a unique manuscript now in the British Museum, by 
E. P. Goldschmidt. The dissertation is addressed to the 
Brothers of the Monastery of Rosiéres in the Jura 
Mountains. As it stands, the manuscript consists of 
three sermons, divided irito capita. From the general 
scheme and variety of the topics treated, the editor 
concludes that a considerable number of pages have 
been lost. 


There had been a grim report that on account of 
certain disturbers of the peace—turbatoribus concordiae 
et dissidiosis quibusdam—the abbot had threatened tu 
burn the beards of all the Brothers. The abbot, how- 
ever, deprecates such an intention, except in the case 
of the guilty members. If that is not so, may his own 
beard not grow any more—desinat crescere barba mea. 


Three things to be avoided in beards are lentipedes, 
spurcissima lendium caterva, pediculi. The ointment of 
Aaron’s beard (unguentum barbae Aaron) destroys 
such vermin. This ointment has a triple virtue: puritas 
cordis, conscientiae bonitas, fidei veritas. The first type 
of worm clings to the flesh, the second to the hair, while 
the third runs over flesh and hair. There are three cor- 
responding vitia: voluptas, associated with the first type 
of worm; inhonestas, with the second type; duplicitas, 
with the third. The unguentum barbae Aaron is to be 


13L. Robin, Greek Thought and the Origins of the Scientific 
Spirit, 1928, 295; cf. also W. D. Ross, Aristotle, 1924, 39. 


COMMENT AND CONJECTURE ON MEDIAEVAL WORKS 


used against lepra barbae. He who lapses into heresies 
acquires lepra barbae. 

Some condemn the saliva flowing from the beard; 
but there is a moral significance attached to this con- 
dition. David, pretending madness, let his saliva flow 
from his beard. He defiled his wisdom with humility, 
just as he defiled his beard. 


All references and discussions involving the beard 
are closely and continuously linked with spiritual 
values: types of beards and moustaches (grennones) ; 
the size and trimming of moustaches; the spiritual im- 
plications of the half-shaved messengers of David; why 
monks shave the beard; the tonsure; of a certain Galla, 
who was barbata, and the medical advice that she re- 
jected; ‘laughing in the beard’; why the goat is beard- 
ed; the beard as a sign of courage and wisdom, with 
biblical illustrations; the fate of the beard in future 
life. Throughout, there is a running closely reasoned 
exegesis, in St. Jerome's style, buttressed by numerous 
allusions and citations, biblical, apocryphal, hagio- 
graphical, classical. 

The syntax and vocabulary follow mediaeval—not- 
ably ecclesiastical—usage, interspersed with rare ex- 
pressions, colloquialisms, and neologisms—rasbagi, bavi, 
unitari, veraciter, compounds of barba: pleniberbes, 
barbilogia, tardiberbium, citiberbium. There are occa- 
sional proverbs borrowed from the literate mediaeval 
sermo, De cane quod canis est nec aqua nec pectine 
tolles, In barba non iacet sapientia. 


* * * * * 


When the mediaeval scholars were academic they 
were not rarely dull; and when they attempted to be 
whimsical and light, they were often still more so. 

Poggio the Florentine, however, had the light touch 
as well as the weighty manner. One of his airier things, 
in this genre, is the little-known Dialogus an seni sit 
uxor ducenda. It was written about 1435 and first pub- 
lished privately in Liverpool from a manuscript in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale in 1805. 

Ironically, this Ciceronian dialogue of Poggio Brac- 


14Cf. Zeller, 501ff, especially 505, note 1. 
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ciolini, one of the most successful finders of classical 
manuscripts of Cicero, Quintilian, and Valerius Flaccus, 
had lain in long obscurity, as William Shepherd, Pog- 
gio’s biographer, lamented. 

The dialogue opens, after Poggio’s recent marriage, 
with a dining scene. During the meal Nicolaus Nicolus 
(Niccolo de’ Niccoli) and Carolus Aretinus raise the 
question whether an old man like Poggio should wed. 
At Poggio’s request, Nicolaus expatiates. It is foolish for 
an old man who has hitherto scorned women to fall 
into belated matrimony. Marriage is for youth. Old age 
needs freedom, not the burden of a wife (pondere 
uxoris). 

In reply, Poggio suggests that Nicolaus’ judgment 
may be warped, since he always looked upon women 
as the rock of Sisyphus. He who remains without a 
wife, at whatever age, lacks the greatest good (maximo 
omnium bono carere). 

It is your luck, counters Nicolaus, to get a young, 
indulgent, well-bred wife. But he cannot understand a 
man of fifty-five assuming more cares through marriage. 
The discussion elaborates on the differences among 
virgo, vidua, and vetula. 

Carolus now takes up the cudgels in behalf of Poggio. 
He considers it better to marry in old age, have chil- 
dren, be a social creature than to lead a barren exist- 
ence. Marriage, continues Carolus, was no literary or 
intellectual obstacle to such men as Socrates, Aristotle, 
Cato, Cicero, Varro, Seneca. Reason, vivendi dux, is 
the real basis of marriage, not _parity of age. Older 
men, too, are more experienced in the management of 
a home and in educating children, while conjugal fidel- 
ity is more assured. 

The dialogue concludes on a characteristic note: 
Quilibet, asserts Nicolaus, suum appetitum sequatur, 
sua cuique sententia est. 

The style of the dialogue is basically Ciceronian in 
vocabulary, tropes, and phraseology. There are, how- 
ever, not infrequent Silver Latin or mediaeval expres- 
sions: vivificabit, affectio in the sense of ‘affection’ (a 
Silver usage), as affectio in coniugem singularis. The 
Livian position of the ablative absolute is not rare. 

Harry E. WepEcK 
ERASMUS HALL 


“Light Images” in Hrotsvitha 

The eight “saints’ lives” comprising the first book of 
Hrotsvitha of Gondersheim, like the two “epics” of her 
third book, have won less appreciative attention than 
the “Terentian plays” contained in the second book. 
Yet these eight narrative pieces are an important and 
attractive contribution to tenth-century Latin literary 
achievement, both from the standpoint of content and 
from that of treatment. 
One striking characteristic they display is a fondness 


for investing their lines with words and images sug- 
gestive of light and brightness. In the Maria (570-3), 
for example, Hrotsvitha pens a striking description of 
the Cave of the Nativity, gracefully associating the 
“Light of the Ages” with the supernatural illumination 
of His place of birth: 

Sed, mox ut Lucem genetrix paritura perennem 

Hanc adit, radiis coepit fulgere coruscis, 

Nec post haec ibi caelestis l#x defuit omni 

Tempore, quo genetrix illic mansit bene felix. 

The treatment and vocabulary of these lines are typ 
ical. Light images are frequent in description of per 
sonal beauty and spiritual excellence. The face ot 
Christ “in regno .. . nitet . . . paterno” (Ascensio 41): 
again, “vultum caelesti coruscum’ (Theophilus 
217). John, “qui gemmis fulget bene virginitatis,” is 
made the protector of Mary the Mother, “ut tua vita 
magis praefulgeat inclyta” (Ascensio g1-2). Pelagius 
is identified in the words: Pelagiu faciem cognoverunt 
rutilantem” (Pelagius 247); and Theophilus, whose 
story is an older version of the Faust legend, is de- 
scribed after his conversion: 

Hoc ubi complevit, miro splendore refulsit 
Instar surgentis Phoebi facies vicedomni, 


Quo mentis splendor lucens animae quoque candor 
Eius per faciem monstraretur rutilantem 


(Theophilus 423-6). 

The maiden Agnes is described in a line, “Pulchra 
fuit facie fideique decora nitore” (Agnes 31). The 
brothel into which the enraged prefect Simphronius 
casts her is miraculously transformed into an abode of 
heavenly brightness: “Atque locum turpem miro 
splendore micantem Aspexit”; “Ut radios lucis vidit 
mire rutilantis’; “Deum . . . Gloria tristifico cutus prae- 
fulget in antro” (Agnes 222-3, 246, 291-2). There is 
even an eerie brightness about the place to which 
Theophilus is conducted, so that he may sign away his 
sou! before the ministers of hell: 

Intulit inque locum multo fantasmata pienum 
In quo tartarei steterant in veste coloni 
Alba candelas plures manibus retinentes 
(Theophilus gg-101). 

A favorite epithet for heaven is lucifluus (with 
regnum, Gongolfus 18; with aula Agnes 449). The 
crown of heavenly glory is marked in the phrase “nitida 
fulgere corona” and the heavenly crown of virginity in 
‘clarum rutilante corona” (Agnes 6, 420). Light 
versus error appears in three fine lines of the Dionysius 
(113-5): 

Cum iam caelestio pietas mitissima Regis 
Aeternae radio lucis voluisset opimo 
Errorum tenebras veterum discindere nigras. . . 
And early morning is, naturally, a pleasant theme: 
Ex quo discissae noctis periere tenebrae 
Aurora spargente plagam lucem per eoam, 


Altius usque polum Phoebo ascendente serenum 
Tertia iam solito devenerat hora diei (Maris 358-61). 


These are but a few of many instances. The vocabu- 
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lary of words suggesting light and brightness is rather 
diversified. I have noted the following, some of which 
occur several times in the eight pieces: ardere, caelestis, 
candor, clarus, coruscus, decor, decorus, fulgere, lucere, 
lucifluus, lux, micare, nitere, nitidus, nitor, niveus, nix, 
praeclarus, praefulgere, radiare, radius, refulgere, renitere, 
rutilus, serenus, splendescere, splendidus, 


rutilare, 
splendor. 


It is interesting to see in Hrotsvitha a fondness for 


the sort of description—that by portrayal of brightness 
and illumination—which so captivated the earlier Lu- 
cretius and to speculate whether this tendency of hers, 
along with other stray associations with Lucretian 
wens usage and modes of expression, may indicate a 
closer kinship between the two poets than would at 
first be supposed. 
WILLIAM CHARLES KORFMACHER 
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